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last quarter of the fifth century before Christ, however, King Tharyps 
brought to his own people, the Molossians, benefits derived from an educa- 
tion received in Athens, and by an enlightened foreign and domestic policy 
he laid the basis for the future Molossian hegemony. His son Alcetas owed 
his crown to Dionysius I and Jason of Pherae, and with these and other 
external supports he made Epirus more than a geographical concept. After 
his death his kingdom was fought for by his two sons and a domestic feud 
was thus started which came to an end only in the reign of Pyrrhus. In the 
meanwhile, through the marriage of Alcetas' granddaughter Olympias with 
Philip II, Epirus came into the sphere of Macedonian policy. The brother 
of Olympias, Alexander, and after his death in battle in Lucania, Olympias 
herself got their cue from Macedon, and this virtual suzerainty of Macedon 
over Epirus was also exercised by Cassander. On the latter's death, in 297 
B.C., Pyrrhus got his opportunity to make Epirus a strong and independent 
state. He is the central figure in the last half of Dr. Klotzsch's work. 

That historical training should involve not simply research but also 
synthesis is a postulate upon which Professor Eduard Meyer has always 
insisted. Hence the dissertations which issue from his school tend to be 
books. This condition is illustrated by the important work on the age of 
Demosthenes recently published by Kahrstedt and also by the one of which 
we have just sketched the outline. Dr. Klotzsch has tried to make real 
history out of the meager records of Epirus, and he has succeeded better 
than might have been thought possible. It was, indeed, worth while to 
think out the political development of Greece from the Epirote standpoint, 
and in the process many suggestions are made with which the general his- 
torian wijl have to reckon. The chief defect of our author is perhaps due 
as much to the paucity of sources as to youthful enthusiasm — the audacity 
with which he explains the state of public opinion in Epirus at different 
epochs and the varying political aims of its rulers. There are some things 
about ancient countries which we cannot know. The style, too, seems to 
us needlessly tangled. Professor Beloch does not write German as Dr. 
Klotzsch does. Occasionally we miss a reference to the modern literature. 
For example, De Sanctis (Storia dei Romani II, 390, n. 2) might have been 
cited for the chronology of the Corupedion campaign — with which, by the 
way, we agree fully. The book as a whole is a very creditable performance. 

William Scott Ferguson 



Excavations in the Island of Mochlos. By Richard B. Seager. 

Boston and New York, 1912. Imp. 8vo, pp. Ill, 11 color 

plates, 54 figures. 
This book, recently published by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, at once takes rank as our best source of information for the begin- 
nings of Bronze Age culture in Crete. It deals with the author's excavation 
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of twenty-three graves on the small island of Mochlos, which lies off the 
north shore of Sitia, the easternmost province of Crete. These graves date 
from the Early Minoan Period, roughly coincident with the third millennium 
B.C., a time when Crete led Europe in development. 

While excavating a Minoan settlement in 1908, Mr. Seager was led 
by surface potsherds to the cemetery site, which lies just outside the ancient 
town, on a steep slope at the water's edge. Burials were found in six large 
chamber-tombs, in small inclosures walled by light rubble, in cist-like graves, 
holes in the rock, and inverted pithoi. There were no signs of cremation, 
but in every grave the confusion of bones pointed to second burial, after the 
flesh was decomposed. The pithoi, all containing bones of infants, were 
scattered on the slope, and evidently bore no relation to the other burials; 
their decoration is in the well-known style of the Third Middle and First 
Late Minoan periods. 

Of the chamber-tombs, standing apart on a narrow ledge of rock, two had 
been plundered in Middle Minoan times, two contained few but excellent 
objects, two were veritable treasuries. The princely status of the dead was 
shown by a profusion of gold diadems, armlets, chains, beads, and pendants, 
thin strips of gold in many shapes to be sewn on garments, gold hair orna- 
ments, fine ivory seals, and beautiful stone vases. The total harvest from the 
cemetery amounted to 265 clay vases, 130 stone vases, 150 gold ornaments, 
11 necklaces of various materials, about half a hundred bronze objects, and 
a number of interesting seals of gold and ivory. None of the "bronze" 
from Mochlos has been analyzed. Mr. Seager admits the possibility that 
the Early Minoan specimens may turn out to be almost pure copper, but he 
wisely refrains from accepting Mosso's postulate of a Copper Age for Crete. 

From a deposit of the Third Middle Minoan Period Mochlos adds one 
example of Cretan script — a signet seal of chalcedony bearing three picto- 
graphic characters, the horned altar, a full-rigged ship, and the trowel sign. 
Of the same age is a small terra-cotta head, modeled with considerable 
mastery in the style of the ivory youths and the faience goddess from Knossos, 
with which it is contemporary. To the subsequent epoch (L. M. I), the 
flourishing period of Aghia Triadha and Gournia, belongs a remarkable gold 
signet, which surpasses all Mr. Seager's other finds in general interest. The 
hoop is so small that the ring cannot have been worn by an adult; on the 
bezel is carved an elaborate design. Beside a fig-tree, borne in a barge 
fashioned somewhat like a sea-monster, sits a figure supposed to be the 
Minoan goddess. On the water's edge stands a pillared shrine. The three 
symbols in the field are unintelligible; the figure may not be a divinity of 
either sex, but a mariner. In view of these uncertainties interpretation is 
at present impossible, but there can be no doubt that the scene is a signifi- 
cant one. The pictographic seal, the head, and the signet are by-products 
of the excavations, not associated with the principal burials, whose earlier 
date is certified by well-known types of pottery. 
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Many pages of Mr. Seager's book can be skimmed by the general reader, 
but even the detailed lists of finds have been made as attractive as possible 
by orderliness in arrangement and by constant reference to many excellent 
illustrations in half-tone (from photographs and pencil drawings), zincograph, 
and color. The art and culture of Mochlos are summarized in the last 
twenty pages. 

The first dwellers in the island were a primitive people. A rapid advance 
in culture in the Second Early Minoan Period (ca. 2500 b.c.) indicates a 
sudden widening of horizon. Mochlos gives no positive proof of intercourse 
with Egypt, not a single importation; but the phenomenal skill acquired in 
carving hard stone — an achievement for which no preliminary steps have 
been found in Crete — as well as the forms of at least six stone vases unearthed 
in his excavations justify Mr. Seager in believing that Egypt had come within 
the ken of the sea-faring peoples of eastern Crete. Mochlos had a good 
harbor from which to adventure. 

Under the new impulse progress was rapid. Mochlos was more pros- 
perous in the latter half of the Early Minoan Period than in Middle Minoan 
times, and this is true of eastern Crete in general, in strong contrast to 
Knossos. Methods of work were simple but effective. The artistic sense 
was alive. Without help of the wheel, craftsmen carved vases from both 
marble and alabaster, selecting stone richly veined, and shaping it with 
careful regard to beauty of color and form. Soldering was unknown 
but gold was welded to gold, and decorative designs, usually geometric, 
were beaten out over molds or pricked from the reverse side. Some animal 
designs, pricked in gold, are very much like the geometric art of the Iron 
Age. Mr. Seager seems hardly to appreciate the delicate leaf and flower 
forms, notably the crocus, among the hair ornaments from Mochlos; he 
reserves his enthusiasm for two exquisitely fine gold chains, equal to late 
Greek work. 

Mr. Seager writes with admirable clearness and with the alert under- 
standing that has made him so fortunate an excavator. His data can be 
trusted fully. He is guarded in his conclusions, not going beyond the direct 
evidence of his own diggings, the hardly disputable theory of early inter- 
course with Egypt, and some interesting views as to the occupation of the 
coasts of eastern Crete, toward the close of the First Early Minoan Period, by 
a spread of population from neighboring inland centers of Neolithic culture, 
or by members of the same race as the Minoans, newly arrived in Crete. 
His book is not rich in comparison beyond the citation of objects from other 
Cretan excavations, which are like those found at Mochlos. This limitation 
narrows our view of the world in which Mochlos played a part. 

Whence came the copper and gold ? Mr. Seager does not even ask the 
question. They did not originate in Crete, probably not in Africa. If 
the copper was from Cyprus, the nearest source, it is the more remarkable 
that Cretan tools and weapons should be as free from Cypriot as from 
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Egyptian influence. Even before Mochlos was excavated, we knew that in 
the third millenium B.C. Crete was neither primitive nor merely at school to 
older lands. Knossos showed obsidian from the Liparian islands. Aghios 
Onuphrios, Vasiliki, and Gournia opened our eyes to connections with Asia 
Minor. The Burnt City of Hissarlik had been duly inscribed in the Second 
Early Minoan Period and Dr. Schliemann's treasure only awaited confirma- 
tion from the gold ornaments of Mochlos to be accepted as genuine products 
of the age. The Mochlos gold work is superior to the Hissarlik treasure, 
refuting the charge that Dr. Schliemann was mistaken in supposing that such 
objects could have originated in the Aegean at so early a date. It seems 
probable that Crete had the advantage of trading for raw materials with 
peoples less advanced than herself, and that this experience was as valuable 
in giving self-reliance to her native genius as was the intercourse with more 
civilized nations in awakening new ambitions. But on these points Mr. 
Seager is silent. 

Harriet Boyd Hawes 



"Tertullians Apologeticum." Von Richard Heinze. In Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungen der Konigl. Sdchsichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Klasse 62. 
Band 1910, pp. 279-490. 

However fascinating the attempt to reconstruct lost works of ancient 
literature and place them in their setting, classical philology is in greater 
need today of exact analyses of extant works, of summaries of their contents, 
and of comment upon their meaning as a whole. Richard Heinze, who has 
enabled our generation to read Virgil with fresh understanding, gives in the 
present volume an admirable interpretation of Tertullian's Apologeticum. 
After a brief introduction, in which he pays tribute to Geffcken's recent 
studies of the Christian apologetes, he takes up Tertullian's work in its essen- 
tial divisions and with a combination of summary and comment follows its 
line of argument. This treatment brings out in clear relief and with a new 
emphasis Tertullian's familiar traits and temperamental antinomies — his 
sturdy historical sense and his reliance upon false history, his hatred of shams 
and his condescension to sophisms, his tender sympathy for all human 
souls and his scathing contempt for the pagan philosopher. Heinze shows 
that the apology as a literary form is, like most literary forms, Greek in its 
origin, but that Tertullian impresses his own stamp upon it; in general, 
when appropriating material from his Greek predecessors, he points the 
argument more sharply and adjusts it more nicely to his needs. Heinze's 
recent studies in Cicero are applied to good purpose in the present work: 
he can point time and again to some parallel situation in Cicero, as proof that 
the methods of the ancient forensics were still in vogue. He takes issue with 
Mommsen in holding that the proceedings against the Christians, at least as 



